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iNew Continents 
By Walter E. Myer 















EOPLE often justify questionable 
acts on the ground that they are 
customary. A lawyer, for example, with 
aclient whom he believes to be guilty, 
may resort to sharp practices to win his 
case in defiance of justice, and he may 
truly say that such practices are not 
gnusual. A businessman may practice 
deceit in advertising his products and 
find precedent for his act. Politicians 
often vote against their convictions in 
order to win support. Editors fre- 
quently take the popular side in contro- 
yersies when they believe the unpopu- 
lar side to be right. Men and women 
of all sorts often resort to little deceits 
for their own personal advantage. 
Every one of these acts can be de- 
fended on the ground that other people 
are doing the same thing. 

This raises the question as to whether 
guch an excuse is satisfactory. Is it 
enough to say that your acts are legal 
and that they are only such as many 
people engage in? 

A higher standard is set forth in one 
of George Santayana’s books. This 
philosopher says in the first chapter of 
Character and Opinion in the United 
States, that “the moral world always 
contains undiscovered or thinly peopled 
continents open to those who are more 
attached to what might or should be 
than to what already is.” 

Most people live in crowded terri- 
tory. They dwell on thickly peopled 
continents. They go along with the 
masses. They move with the herd. 
Their moral standards are no higher 
than those of the common run of men 
amd women. They are traveling beaten 
paths. 

There is a challenge, though, to the 
@piring young people of the nation to 
follow a more distinguished course. 
They may remove 
themselves from the 
herd by going on 
expeditions of moral 
exploration. They 
know very well that 
the world can never 
be a happy place in 
which to live if peo- 
ple do only that 
which they are le- 
gally required to do. 
They know of the 
Meattaches which have resulted from 
the conduct of individuals in their per- 
| #0nal relations—conduct which is legal 
‘Wad even customary but lacking in the 
| highest moral quality of thoughtfulness, 
)SOnsideration, and altruism! It is not 
‘Mieasy matter to raise standards of con- 
; above the customary levels and 
only the normally courageous will un- 
: e it. - 
| Admitting that it is hard to discover 
)@ roads to justice and truth, we may 
first that many of the accepted moral 
Codes are inadequate; second, that we 
; ©@N go far toward raising ourselves to 
5 t levels by resolving to satisfy the 
| ®%acting demands of conscience in the 
fetmination of our personal and pub- 
|/M€ relations; and, finally, that we may 
ourselves as explorers in search 
a “those “undiscovered or thinly peo- 
Bled continents” where those reside who 
more attached to what might or 
mould be than to what already is.” 
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CARGILL IN COURTLAND (N.Y.) STANDARD 


SHOULD the American countries standardize their military forces? 


Hemispheric Defense 


President Truman Seeks Law Allowing United States and Other 
American Nations to Standardize Military Systems 


ATIONS throughout the Western 

Hemisphere are deeply interested 
in President Truman’s request that 
Congress pass a law to permit in- 
creased military cooperation between 
the United States and other American 
countries, 

If Congress were to carry out Tru- 
man’s suggestions, the President 
would be authorized to furnish mili- 
tary equipment and advice to the gov- 
ernments of the various nations in 
this hemisphere. He could arrange 
for large numbers of army and navy 
men from those countries to be trained 
by instructors of our own armed 
forces or to attend U. S. military 
schools. He could let those countries 
have ships, planes, weapons, and am- 
munition from the United States, and 
could help them get rid of outmoded 
weapons. Other forms of military 
aid might be worked out. 

The various countries _ involved 
would be expected to pay the United 
States for this material and help, but 
much of the payment could be made 
in goods or services. Before receiv- 
ing weapons and training from the 
United States, other nations would be 
asked to set up safeguards to prevent 
leakage of secret information. All 
actions taken under the proposed law 
are to be “subject to any general sys- 
tem for the regulation of armaments 
which may be adopted by the United 
Nations.” 


The objective of this plan is to help 
all nations of the Western Hemisphere 
set up better military forces, organized 
along similar lines and using uniform 
types of equipment. If that aim is 
accomplished, it will be easier for 
army and navy units of different 
American countries to work together 
in case of another war. Guns of the 
various nations will shoot the same 
kinds of ammunition. Vehicles will 
use the same kinds of repairs. 

This program which President Tru- 
man has suggested is favored by a 
number of officials in other Ameri- 
can countries. Many people in Can- 
ada and in Latin America have been 
anxious to strengthen the military ties 
established between their own lands 
and ours during the war. 

While fighting was in progress, we 
furnished most countries of this hemi- 
sphere military advice, training, and 
equipment under lend-lease and other 
wartime arrangements. Canada and 
the United States, incidentally, are 
still working closely together. Offi- 
cers from each of the two countries 
are studying the equipment and meth- 
ods used by the other. Their main 
goal is much the same as that of Presi- 
dent Truman’s plan for, the entire 
hemisphere—organizing and equip- 
ping the armed forces of both nations 
along standard lines. 

In 1945, when World War II was 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Filipinos’ Year 


Of Independence 


Progress Has Been Made, But 
the Islands Still Struggle to 
Repair War Damage 


EARLY one year has passed since 

the Philippine Islands became an 
independent nation. When the Ameri- 
can people celebrate Independence Day 
on July 4, the Filipinos will observe 
the first anniversary of their freedom. 
This day will be the occasion for re- 
viewing the progress the young nation 
has made since it has been “on its 
own.” 

Like other scenes of battle in Europe 
and Asia, the Philippines suffered tre- 
mendous damage during the war. More 
than 70 per cent of the buildings in 
Manila, which was once a modern city, 
were bombed or burned. Many rail- 
roads, bridges, mines, and factories 
were destroyed or damaged. Most of 
the farm animals were killed or carried 
off by the Japanese invaders. 

During the past year the people of 
the Philippines have not been able to 
make rapid progress in repairing this 
damage. They have too little ma- 
chinery for clearing away the wreck- 
age and for rebuilding sugar refineries, 
railroads, and homes. Sunken ships 
still clutter the harbor of Manila. 
Crops are below normal and food prices 
are three times as high as before the 
war. 

To the average Filipino all this has 
meant continued hardship. There is 
still too little food on the family table. 
Most of the 18 million people in the 
islands are poorly housed. Unemploy- 
ment is widespread because many fac- 
tories and mines have been unable to 
open. Wages have increased for those 
workers who have jobs, but prices 
have also risen, leaving them no better 
off than before. The government has 
gone into debt because it can collect 
only enough money in taxes to pay one- 
third of its expenses. 

On the other side of the ledger, there 
is some encouraging news to report. 
The Filipinos have not suffered as 
much as people in many other parts of 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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The Philippines 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Asia and Europe. There has been no 
actual starvation in the islands, al- 
though food is not plentiful. 

Plows and other farm equipment 
have been obtained without charge 
from UNRRA (United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration). 
More than 1,000 U. S. tractors have 
been purchased by the Philippine gov- 
ernment. 

As a result of this help, plus the hard 
work of the farmers, the Philippine 
rice crop for 1946 was only 20 per cent 
below the average for prewar years. 
Even more successful was the produc- 
tion of copra, the source of coconut oil 
for making soap. It came up to pre- 
war levels in 1946 and is expected to 
break all previous records during 1947. 

Progress has also been made in re- 
storing foreign trade. The port of 
Manila, in spite of its damaged con- 
dition, has been crowded with ships 
during the past year. The total volume 
of Philippine foreign trade during 
1946 was greater than in 1941. 

Most of this trade, however, has con- 
sisted of imported cargoes. The islands 
have not yet been able to produce large 
quantities of goods to be sent abroad. 
Sugar, for example, was one of their 
chief exports before the war, but dur- 
ing 1946 their sugar production was 
so small they actually had to import 
sugar to meet their own needs. Be- 
cause they have not been able to ex- 
port, the Philippines have gone into 
debt for purchases from abroad. 

During the past year their leading 
imports were food, construction ma- 
terials, and clothing. Their chief ex- 
ports were copra, hemp (used for mak- 
ing rope, twine, and heavy paper), and 
fruit. 

The Philippines have also made ad- 
vances along other lines, Millions of 
dollars have been spent on the con- 
struction and repair of public build- 
ings, harbors, warehouses, and bridges. 


Public schools have reopened in tempo- 
rary buildings, and the total student 
enrolment is now three million as com- 
pared with only two million before the 
war. Plans have been made for har- 
nessing water power and expanding 
irrigation systems. 

In spite of this progress, there is 
much dissatisfaction among the people 
of the Philippines. They blame both 
their own government and the United 
States for their many hardships. 

Some Filipinos say that their gov- 
ernment, headed by President Manuel 
Roxas, is permitting widespread dis- 
honesty among high officials. Many 
leaders, it is said, are using govern- 
ment funds to enrich themselves rather 
than to pay the costs of rebuilding 
homes and factories. President Roxas 
replies that he has done everything 
possible to eliminate dishonesty among 
government officials and is working 
hard to restore prosperity. 

Another complaint made by certain 
groups of Filipinos is that a few 
wealthy families own large estates 
while many poor families have very 
small farms or own no land at all. 
Peasants who have no land criticize 
the government for not breaking up 
the large estates into small farms. 


Criticisms of U. S. 


As for the United States, many 
Filipinos say that we have not kept 
our promise to pay for war damage in 
their country. They claim that it 
would take perhaps six billion dollars 
to do this, and the United States has 
so far granted only a small fraction 
of this amount. 

Some Filipinos. also complain that 
the United States is keeping too many 
strings tied to the islands’ industrial 
life and foreign trade. They say that 
certain rules which we insisted upon 
as part of the independence plan do 
not leave the Philippines free to man- 
age their own affairs. 

Finally, there are Filipinos who do 
not like the agreement under which 
the United States has the right to build 
and operate 15 military and naval bases 
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HALF THE FARMLAND in the Philippine Republic is devoted to rice, but methods of cultivation are usually primitive 


on the islands. With foreign troops on 
Philippine soil, they say, the islands 
are not truly independent. 

In reply to the first of these charges, 
the United States government says 
that it has gone a long way toward pay- 
ing for war damages in the Philip- 
pines. It has agreed to provide about 
600 million dollars for this purpose, 
and has established a Philippine War 
Damage Commission to investigate the 
extent of war losses. 

It is also pointed out that, in addi- 
tion to the money being paid them by 
the United States, the islands are to 
receive reparations from Japan in the 
form of manufacturing machinery. 
This equipment is to be removed from 
Japan and sent to the Philippines. 

As for our remaining too much in 
control of the islands’ businesses, our 
government says that before the war 
American firms owned a great deal of 
property in the Philippines, and that 
naturally American businessmen are 
back there to manage this property 
again. Other Americans are investing 
money in the Philippines to build up 
new industries. It is said that the 
islands urgently need such help and 
will benefit from it in the long run. ~ 

The United States, continues the 
argument, is also trying to help the 
islands restore their foreign trade by 
not charging tariffs on Philippine 
goods brought into this country. As 
an independent nation, they would 
ordinarily have to pay such tariffs, 
just as other countries do. The fact 
that their goods can still enter our 
country duty free is helping them to 
revive their trade with us. 

We have agreed that for eight years 
no tariffs will be charged on Philippine 
products coming to our shores. Dur- 
ing an additional 20 years after that, 
tariffs will be gradually increased. 
Not until 1974 will Philippine goods 
be required to pay the full scale of 
taxes which we collect on goods im- 
ported from other countries. In return 
for this privilege, the Philippines give 
Americans the same business rights as 
the Filipinos have in the islands. 














Finally, our government is bu 
military bases in the Philippines, but 
this is being done with the ful] ap. 
proval of the Philippine government 
These bases are intended to serve gg 
protection for both countries. 
Before the war, the Filipinos woyig 
never have consented to such a 
but the war made them realize hoy 
difficult it is to defend the islands with. 
out help. While some of the peopl 
still object to our having these bases, 
others are glad to have our troops 
there to help protect them. 





Relations Are Friendly 


In spite of these disagreements, re. 
lations between the United States ang 
the Philippines are generally friendly, 
The people of the islands are gratefy} 
to our government for granting them 
independence. Nearly all Filipings 
agree that when the islands were under 
American rule, from 1898 to 1946; 
they made good progress in education, 
health, and in raising their standard 
of living. They also developed admira. 
tion for American democratic ideals, 

The constitution which was adopted 
in 1946, for example, was modeled after 
that of the United States. It places 
the executive power in the hands of g 
President who is elected by the people 
for a term of four years. The legis 
lative power is given to a Congress 
composed of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. A Supreme Court 
appointed by the President exercises 
the judicial power. Freedom of speech, 
press, religion, and other civil liberties 
are protected by the constitution, 

The independence of the Philippine 
Republic has been recognized by 49 
nations. In addition to the United 
States, diplomatic representatives have 
been sent to Manila by Great Britain, 
France, China, and many other coun 
tries. The young republic is also a 
member of the United Nations. 

After the Filipinos wipe out the 
worst effects of the war, they realize 
that they still have a long way to go 
before achieving lasting prosperity, 
Their best hope for reaching this goal 
lies in making good use of their natural 
resources. The 7,000 islands in the 
Philippines possess rich soil, tropical 
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THE CARABAO is a general work animal 
in the Philippines : 


forests, and mines which produce gold, 
silver, iron, and other minerals. 

In developing these resources, the 
most serious handicap is lack of fuel. 
Coal is both scarce and of poor quality: 
For this reason it is important for 
the Philippines to build dams to g& 
erate electric power. 

Another important task for tt 
Filipinos is the restoration of theit 
foreign trade. They must work 
to revive their trade with the United 
States, and they must develop markets 
in other countries. 
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Hungary 


Recent changes in Hungary, a for- 
mer Axis partner, have increased Com- 
munist influence over her government. 
Thus the Communists are apparently 
winning a long struggle for control of 
that nation. 

Late in 1945 Hungary held an elec- 
tion. In spite of the presence of a 
Russian army of occupation, Com- 
munists received only 17 per cent of 
the votes. A majority went to the 
Smallholders, a moderate party. Fe- 
renc Nagy, leader of the Smallholders, 
became Hungary’s premier. 

With the help of Russian occupation 
authorities, Communists obtained 
some positions in Nagy’s cabinet and 
were, from the beginning, able to 
exert a great deal of influence upon 
the government. During recent 
months, Communist pressure _in- 
creased. Russian authorities arrested 
an official of the Smallholders party 
and are said to have threatened others. 

Late last month Premier Nagy, 
while traveling in Switzerland, re- 
ceived word that he would be arrested 
by the Russians if he returned to Hun- 
gary. Therefore he resigned. His 
place was taken by Lajos Dinnyes, 
who promised to work in close co- 
operation with the Communists, al- 
though he is not one of their members. 

Governments of Britain and the 
United States are showing deep con- 
cern about these events. The United 
States has cancelled, temporarily at 
least, 15 million dollars’ worth of credit 
which it had granted Hungary for the 
purpose of buying surplus American 
property in Europe. Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, who plays an important 
role in shaping U. S. foreign policy, 
has also stated that this is the type 
of case which the United Nations 
should be called upon to investigate. 


Brazilia 


Brazil is getting ready to build a 
new capital city, named Brazilia. It 
will be located in the interior of the 
country, in an area which will be 
owned and controlled by the federal 
government as is our District of Co- 
lumbia, Brazilia is being planned for 
a population of about 400,000. Several 
smaller towns are expected to grow 
nearby. 

Both government funds and the 
money of private businessmen are 
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The Story of the Week 


THREE LIONS 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARY, where Communists recently took over the government 


being used in building the new city. 
It is expected that at least ten years 
will be needed for the major part of 
the project. Eventually Brazilia will 
replace Rio de Janeiro as the seat of 
Brazil’s government. 


Defense Needs 


President Truman and members of 
Congress are studying a report sub- 
mitted late last month by the Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training. 
That group of nine prominent citizens, 
appointed by the President last year, 
has spent nearly six months investi- 
gating the nation’s defense needs. 

The Commission’s chief object of 
study was whether we need compulsory 
military training. Its conclusion was 
that we do. In the opinions of its 
members, any future war would strike 
so suddenly that we would not have 
time to build an army from large num- 
bers of untrained men. We would 
need soldiers immediately. 

“Universal training,” the group de- 


clares, “offers the only method through 
which we could insure a _ sufficient 
number ... of trained military man- 


power without overburdening the coun- 
try’s economy.” 

The Commission did not confine it- 
self to the single problem of universal 
training. Its recommendations cov- 
ered the whole field of national de- 
fense. For example, it emphasized 
the need for active scientific research. 





ACME 


Flower-lovers the world over are 


happy that they can once again get bulbs for hyacinths, narcissus, and tulips from 


Holland. 


Shipments of the bulbs, cut off during the war, are now being resumed. 


It urged that our industries be kept 
ready to produce war materials. It 
recommended that, to meet the danger 
of atomic war, we start scattering key 
industrial plants over wide areas and 
building some of them underground. 
It emphasized the need for a well-pre- 
pared air force. 

Some of the issues discussed by the 
Commission—universal training, for 
example—hawe for a long time been 
the subjects of considerable interest 
and debate. An article in next week’s 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will cover the re- 
port in greater detail. 


German “Government” 


The establishment of an Economic 
Council of 54 German delegates from 
the British and American occupation 
zones is an important step in the di- 
rection of self-government for western 
Germany. 

Subject to the approval of British 
and American authorities, that council 
will make laws governing transporta- 
tion, rationing of scarce raw materials 
and consumers’ goods, price control, 
and finance. It will appoint adminis- 
trative officials to carry out its orders. 
Delbert Clark, a New York Times 
correspondent, feels that “the council 
is, in effect, a government of western 
Germany, the only reservation being 
that it is not permitted to call itself 
a government.” 

Under the new council, cooperation 
between the British and the American 
areas is expected to increase. Many 
observers, while pleased to see two 
zones beginning to work well together, 
regret that a similar arrangement 
cannot yet be worked out to include 
the French and Russian zones. 


India 


This year—several months ahead of 
original schedule—Great: Britain ex- 
pects to give up her direct control of 
India. Her officials have suggested a 
plan under which India would become 
two self-governing Dominions within 
the British Commonwealth. One of 
these would be established in the re- 
gion controlled by Hindus; and the 
other, in what is now northern India, 
would be for the Moslems. Later each 
nation could either remain as a British 
Dominion or take complete independ- 
ence. The door is also left open for 








the two to merge and become a single 
nation in the future. 

The British government would 
rather see India become a single coup. 
try now. Because of the hatred he 
tween Hindus and Moslems, however 
it has given up practically all hope for 
such an arrangement at the presen 
time. 

Leaders of the Hindus, Moslems, ang 
smaller Indian groups are stud 
the plan suggested recently by Great 
Britain. Although most Indian lead. 
ers seem to approve the new blueprint 
for their nation’s future, many tangled 
issues will remain to be solved. There 
will be a great deal of dispute cop. 
cerning the position of boundary lings 
between Hindu and Moslem areas, Jy 
a number of regions that are occupied 
by members of both groups, the ques. 
tion of which nation to join can be ex. 
pected to stir up violent struggles. 

On the other hand, both Pandit 
Nehru, of the Hindus, and Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, of the Moslems, have 
made pleas for “peace and harmony.” 
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BEST TEACHER of 1947. This title was 
recently given Miss Aline Neal of Jackson, 
Mississippi, in a nationwide contest spon 


sored by the Quiz Kids. 


In view of their statements, many peo- 
ple have hopes that an orderly settle 
ment can be reached. 


Chemical Farm 


On a 55-acre farm in Japan, our 
Army expects to raise most of the 
fresh vegetables used by its troops in — 
that country and Korea. It is 4 
“hydroponic” farm, or a farm where 
crops grow in chemical solutions it 
stead of in the soil. Already 45,00 
pounds of radishes and hundreds of 
tons of lettuce have been harvested 
there, although tanks and buildings 
are still being constructed. 

Greenhouses, chemical tanks, a re 
frigeration plant, a power plant, and 
other necessary structures are & 
pected to cost about 25 million dob 
lars. Chemicals used on the farm are 
brought from the United States. All 
other materials are obtained in Japa 
at the expense of the Japanese go” 
ernment. About 700 persons probably 
will be needed to operate the farm 
which will be the world’s largest soil 
less garden when it is completed. 

There are differences of opinion # 
to the value of this project. Obset® 
ers say that vegetables do not grow 
much faster or much larger in 
chemical tanks than they do in ordi 
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WIDE WORLD 


SECOND LARGEST. When completed this dam at Genissiat, France, near the Swiss border, will be the second largest dam in 


Europe. 


nary gardens. On the other hand, 
the chemical method cuts out the dan- 
ger of certain plant diseases that come 
from the soil, and it makes the growth 
of vegetables less dependent upon 
natural weather conditions. 

Many Japanese agricultural stu- 
dents have been watching the Ameri- 
ean experiment. Some of them believe 
that chemical farming can help solve 
Japan’s food problem. They do not ex- 
pect it’ to develop rapidly, though. 
One obstacle is that the operation of 
a chemical farm requires a great deal 
of knowledge and skill. The training 
of enough people to carry it on as a 
large-scale industry would take time. 


Visiting Students 


A survey conducted by the St. Louis 
(Missouri) Post-Dispatch shows that 
there are now in the United States 
some 18,000 students of other nations 
attending American colleges and uni- 
versities. The paper goes on to com- 
ment editorially that this is a sur- 
prisingly low number, considering the 
fact that there are some 1,500 colleges 
and universities in the nation. 

It suggests that a greater effort 
should be made to bring foreign stu- 
dents to this country. It states that 
during their war service many of our 
soldiers and sailors gained an unfavor- 
able impression of other nations and 
their citizens. If more students could 
be brought to American institutions of 
higher learning now while many ex- 
servicemen are enrolled, these bad im- 


_ pressions may be corrected and there 


could be built up a widespread feeling 
of understanding between many young 
Americans and the young people of 
other lands. 

The next school year may bring 
about such a program. A law enacted 
by the Congress a year ago makes it 
possible for the United States to enter 
into agreements with other nations to 
provide a program for the exchange of 
students. The United States govern- 
Ment is authorized to sell our surplus 
War property which has been left over- 
Seas to other nations and to use the 
money thus obtained to finance Ameri- 
an students’ study in other lands. It 
also permits the government to use 
these funds to provide transportation 





It will provide two billion kilowatts of electricity per hour. 


for foreign students who wish to come 
to the United States. 

Since Congress passed this law, the 
government has been busy working out 
the details of the program. It is hoped 
that the necessary arrangements will 
be completed in time to permit a lim- 
ited exchange for the school year 
beginning in September. 


Argentina and U. S. 


Two years ago, most nations of the 
Western Hemisphere joined in urging 
Argentina to stamp out Nazi influ- 
ences within her borders. Now Presi- 
dent Truman indicates that our gov- 
ernment is satisfied with Argentine 
efforts to meet that demand. Argen- 


‘ tina is known, for example, to have 


deported recently a number of German 
agents that had taken refuge in her 
territory. She has also seized some 
firms formerly controlled by Germans 
who supported Hitler. 

President Truman’s attitude toward 
Argentina is believed to be the reason 
for the resignation of Spruille Braden 
from our State Department. Braden, 
who was once United States ambassa- 
dor to that nation and was later As- 
sistant Secretary of State, is a bitter 
foe of Argentina’s President Peron. 
He feels that the Argentine govern- 
ment is a dictatorship and that its 
campaign against Nazis has not been 
strong enough. He opposes our show- 
ing friendship toward Peron’s govern- 
ment. 

President Truman and his sup- 
porters, though, want to include Ar- 
gentina in the Western Hemisphere 
defense system which the American 
republics hope to establish soon. They 
believe that further coolness toward 
Argentina would simply make that 
nation our lasting enemy. 


Third Party? 


Henry Wallace, former Vice-Presi- 
dent and cabinet officer, is concluding 
a nation-wide speaking tour which has 
carried him into every section of the 
United States. His speeches, which 
have been attended by thousands of 
people, gave him an opportunity to 
continue his attacks on President Tru- 
man’s administration and to repeat his 


It will be outranked in size only by Russia’s Dnieper Dam. 


belief that the President’s foreign 
policy is leading us toward a war with 
the Soviet Union. 

A number of shrewd political ob- 
servers, realizing the earnestness with 
which Wallace is campaigning for his 
ideas on foreign policy, are speculating 
on how he will attempt to have them 
adopted officially. It is the opinion of 
many such observers that Wallace will 
try first to get the Democratic Party 
to agree to some of his principles and 
to make them a part of its platform. 
With the Presidential nominations 
only a year off, they believe that Wal- 
lace’s recent speaking tour was aimed 
primarily at rallying support through- 
out the nation for his foreign policy 
in the hope that his supporters will be 
numerous enough to make their weight 
felt at the Democratic convention. 

Should Wallace and his supporters 
be unable to persuade the Democratic 
Party to amend its foreign policy, po- 
litical observers believe it possible that 
Wallace will organize a third party and 
put candidates into the 1948 Presiden- 
tial race. 

Political experts do not agree con- 
cerning th: effects of a third party 
movement if it should be launched. 





CHINA IS TRYING to educate its young people in spite of the civil war. 


Some say that it would split the Demo- 
cratic Party and insure a Republican 
victory. Others think that such a 
movement would have little effect. 
They argue that most Americans 
prefer to have the United States main- 
tain a firm policy toward Russia, with- 
out the attempts at compromise which 
Wallace and his followers advocate. 


European Relief 


American aid in binding up the 
wounds of war will have run up a bill 
of nearly 27 billion dollars by the end . 
of this year. Since the end of the 
war, Congress has authorized the 
spending of this vast sum for relief 
and rehabilitation, and before the 
books on postwar aid are closed, the 
figure may be even higher. 

Some of this total has already been 
spent. For example, United States 
participation in UNRRA required 
money which has been appropriated 
and spent. Emergency feeding of 
civilians in defeated enemy countries 
called for funds which have been 
granted and used. 

The first installments on the loan 
to Great Britain, another item in the 
nation’s relief financing, have been 
made to that country, with additional 
payments scheduled for a later time. 
A loan has already been made to the 
Philippines. Our memberships in the 
International Bank and Monetary 
Fund are also on the list of relief ex- 
penditures. 

Still to be paid out is the money 
authorized for grants to Greece and 
Turkey and our share of the cost of 
the United Nations International 
Refugee Organization. In addition, 
Congress has authorized an agency of 
the national government to have at its 
disposal some 8 billion dollars with 
which to make loans to nations which 
need our help. 

The cost of aiding war-torn nations, 
staggering as it seems, is less than 
eight per cent of the amount we spent 
to win World War II. It is slightly 
more than half of the bill we paid 
for the Lend-Lease program during 
the war years. Moreover, consider- 
ably more than half of the money set 
aside for world relief has been in the 
form of loans, and many officials say 
that we have every reason to believe 
that the loans will be repaid. 


ACME 
Here is 
a popular reading room, housed in a Quonset hut, which opened recently in Shanghai. 
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Defense Plan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


drawing to a close, representatives of 
the American nations met at Mexico 


City and drew up an agreement known 
as the Act of Chapultepec. One of 


its provisions recommended a perma- 


nent treaty “for the purpose of meet- 
ing threats or acts of aggression 
against any American republic.” 

The treaty which the Act of Chapul- 
tepec mentions has not yet been made, 
but the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere hope to meet soon at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, to write it. President 
Truman wants representatives of the 
United States to go to the conference 
with authority to offer his broad pro- 
gram of military cooperation. 

The recommendations he made to 
our Congress are not new. He made 
similar proposals about a year ago. 
A bill which grew out of his sugges- 
tions at that time, but which never 
became law, was like the one that he 
has now asked Congress to pass. 

In the United States and in other 
parts of the hemisphere, opinions about 
the President’s plan differ sharply. 
Those who favor it argue as follows: 

“Wartime experience proved the 
necessity of military cooperation 
among the American nations. As 
President Truman has said, most 
Western Hemisphere republics ‘joined 
in the defense of the shores and seas 
of the Americas at a time when the 
danger of invasion of our continent 
was all too great.’ 


¢ 


Further Arguments 


“In order that the Western Hemi- 
sphere may be properly defended in 
the future, such cooperation must con- 
tinue. Our neighbor countries must 
be well armed. Most of them, how- 
ever, need to obtain weapons and other 
military equipment from abroad, Since 
defense of the hemisphere means de- 
fense of our own homeland, we would 
be promoting our own security if we 
furnished other American countries 
with weapons and military advice. 

“If we do not take such action, many 
of these nations will seek help else- 
where, as they did in the years be- 
fore World War II. Their armies will 
have a hodgepodge of old and new 
weapons. Such weapons will require 
different sizes of ammunition. Re- 
pairs for them might, in time of war, 
be impossible to obtain. There will be 
little uniformity of equipment and 
organization among the various Amer- 
ican armies and navies. 


b 





in schools of the southern countries, 





“A situation like that existed in 
Latin America while the Second World 
War was approaching. Lend-lease 
weapons and other aid furnished by 
the United States during that conflict 
helped to make it possible for the 
American nations to work, well to- 
gether as a military team. 

“We must keep that team well or- 
ganized. If its members use the same 
type of guns and other war imple- 
ments, worn-out parts of weapons and 
military vehicles can be easily re- 
placed. Standardized tactics and com- 
bat equipment will permit a maximum 
of cooperation if war should occur. 

“Before the Second World War, 
many people in the United States were 
alarmed because a number of European 
nations, including Germany and Italy, 
were exerting a great deal of in- 
fluence in Latin America. Those Eu- 
ropean countries had gained some of 
that influence by providing military 
supplies and instructors for Latin 
American armies. 

“If we stand aside now and with- 
hold war equipment and other help 
from countries in this hemisphere, 
they can be expected to turn once 
again to outside nations for aid. On 
the other hand, if the United States 
undertakes to help organize and equip 
the military forces of other American 
lands, it will be establishing a bond 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


SOUTH AMERICANS will study our military methods and U. S. officers will teach 


if the President’s proposal is approved 


of friendship between itself and these 
countries. 

“We shall not try to increase the 
total burden of armaments that each 
nation is carrying. We simply want 
to make the armed forces of the West- 
ern Hemisphere more efficient and 
more capable of working together. 
Most governments in the Americas 
apparently would welcome the type 
of aid that President Truman wants 
Congress to authorize. 

“We must maintain friendship with 
Argentina. Our relations with her, 
which have been troubled, are now 
improving. She probably would be 
glad to get military aid from us. 
If she cannot obtain help from us, 
she might seek it from a government 
that would try to stir up trouble be- 
tween Argentina and her Western 
neighbors. Our best chance to keep 
Argentine friendship and cooperation 
is to furnish the aid ourselves.” 


Opponents’ Views 


These are the views of observers 
who, like President Truman, believe 
that the United States should sponsor 
a broad program of military coopera- 
tion in the Americas. Many people, 
though, believe that such a plan would 
not achieve the desired results. They 
argue as follows: 

“Too often we forget that among 
the Latin American nations there are 
numerous hatreds, rivalries, and sus- 
picions. If we were to start giving 
peacetime military aid to these lands, 
each of them would probably feel that 
the others were getting too much. 
Feelings of bitterness would grow, 
not only against neighboring Latin 
American countries, but also against 
the United States. In the end, we 
would have more enemies than friends 
in this hemisphere. 

“There are suggestions that we 
should use the defense cooperation 
project ,to strengthen Argentina’s 
friendship with us. It would be dan- 
gerous to give military aid for such 
a purpose. We should not furnish 
weapons to any government unless we 
are certain beyond doubt of its friend- 
ship. We must not supply arms to any 
nation that could conceivably decide 
to use them against us in the event 
of war. 

“Neither would it be satisfactory to 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


SURPLUS PROPERTY from the war would go to Latin America under the President’s plan for arming the Western Hemisphere 


furnish weapons to some countries and 
deny them to others. By so doing we 
would be certain to make lasting ene- 
mies of the nations from which we 
withheld aid. 

“Advocates of the President’s pro- 
gram say that it would be ‘consistent 
with the spirit of the United Nations’ 
That is what we would intend it to 
be, but many nations outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere would not interpret 
it that way. The United States would 
be accused of trying to build up and 
strengthen a bloc of countries to op- 
pose the rest of the world. In spite 
of our best intentions, we would be 
promoting the world-wide spirit of dis- 
trust, which is already too strong. 

“The proposed law, even though it 
contains ‘safeguards,’ would increase 
the danger that military secrets of 
the United States might be discovered 
by unauthorized governments. 

“The United States wants to 
strengthen democracy in all lands. Yet 
the inter-American military program 
would weaken it within the countries 
of Latin America. One Latin Ameri- 
can critic tells how it would actually 
strengthen undemocratic forces in 
this hemisphere: 

“‘The intentions, as almost in- 
variably, are sterling. The effects, 
deplorable. You equip a dictator's 
army to modern standards and you 
provide the dictator with an unfailing 
instrument to perpetuate his tyranny. 
Do the same in a fledgling Latin Amer- 
ican democracy, and you strengthen 
the already heady military caste. 

“ ‘Sending tanks to Latin America 
is not a very serious contribution 0 
hemispheric defense. The tanks only 
become obsolete. However, build 
highways, dams, power plants and you 
produce, as a by-product, mechanics. 
In an international emergency a mod- 
ern mechanized army can be organized 
from those mechanics far more efir 
ciently than from drilled soldiers who 
have not yet developed the mentality 
of a mechanical age. And highways 
and dams bolster a democracy instead 
of undermining it.’ ” 

Possible effects of the military & 
operation plan upon hemisphere unity 
and defense will receive a great 
of attention during the coming months 
from the people of both American 
continents. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


THE UNITED STATES and Russia are 


exchanging weather information daily 


| Science News 


Weather forecasters in the United 
States are able to predict weather 
more accurately because of daily re- 
ports they receive from Russian me- 
teorologists. Several times a day, 
Russian weather observers in Siberia 
and other parts of the USSR broad- 
cast information to the United States, 
and we, in turn, relay facts about 
weather conditions to Russia. 

The daily reports from Russia are 
especially helpful to the United States. 
Much of our weather is “‘made” by 
conditions which originate over Rus- 
sian soil, 




















* * * 


British scientists are studying the 
habits of beetles which annually cause 
much damage to farm crops. The in- 
sects travel from place to place during 
certain seasons, feasting on crops as 
they go. 


Scientists are eager to find out if - 


the beetles travel approximately the 
same route at about the same time 
each year. To gather this informa- 
tion, a group of researchers has cap- 
tured a number of the beetles, pasted 
atiny strip of radioactive material to 
the insects’ legs, and turned them 
loose. 

Now the scientists are following 
the journey of the beetles with the 
aid of a Geiger counter. When this 
experiment is over, they hope to have 
enough information about the habits 
of the deadly beetles to launch a wide- 
spread campaign against the insects. 


x * * 


Charles F. Kettering, one of our 
nation’s outstanding scientists, re- 
cently wrote an article for Popular 
Mechanics outlining what he con- 
siders the scientific frontiers of to- 
day. He believes that the next two 
decades will see much research in 
these fields of science. 

The first frontier named by Mr. 
Kettering is that of atomic energy— 
learning to control the atom and put 
It to work. Metals, he believes, will 
claim the attention of many scientists 
Who will be seeking to find new uses 
for old metals and trying to make 
metals stronger or more pliable. 

Television, plastics, and the fight 
against disease are other frontiers 
Which will challenge men of science. 
Supersonic flight and the obstacles to 
It are expected to be important sci- 
entific projects. Research in petro- 
leum refining, aimed at producing bet- 
ter types of gasoline and oil, is also 
o Mr. Kettering’s list of scientific 
frontiers of today—VtrGINIA BLACK. 


Historical Backgrounds - - by darry C. Thomson 


HIS year marks the 100th anni- 

versary of Richard Hoe’s invention 
of the type-revolving press which revo- 
lutionized the printing industry. In 
the year 1847 the first press of this 
kind was installed to print the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

The Hoe press consisted of a hori- 
zontal cylinder, like a huge rolling 
pin, on which the type was securely 
fastened. As the cylinder revolved, it 
printed paper which passed beneath it. 

The chief advantage of this press 
was its speed. Older presses had been 
able to print only about 1,000 sheets 
per hour, but the new revolving press 
could turn out as many as 8,000 sheets 
every hour. Because of its speed, it 
was known among printers as the 
“lightning press.” 

Richard Hoe’s invention, along with 
other later improvements, made pos- 
sible the development of modern Amer- 
ican journalism. Newspapers which 
had previously been limited in. circula- 
tion because of the slowness of their 
presses were able to increase their 
sales. So great has been the progress 
in this field that, at the present time, 
over 40 million newspapers are printed 
in the United States every day— 
enough to supply one to every family 
in the country. 

The giant presses now in use are 
a far cry from the printing press first 
invented in Europe about 500 years 
ago. Although the Chinese had de- 
veloped means of printing centuries 
earlier, there were no printing presses 
in Europe before the middle of the 
15th century. The date usually given 
for the invention of printing is the 
year 1440. 

The name of the person who in- 
vented the first printing press is not 
known, but credit is generally given 
to Johannes Gutenberg of Mainz, Ger- 
many. Gutenberg was the first man 
to preduce printed books on a large 
scale in Europe. 


Earlier Handwork 


Before Gutenberg’s time, books had 
been laboriously copied by hand. This 
work was done mainly by trained men 
of the church because they were the 
only persons who could read and write. 
They spent long hours toiling over 
their desks, copying by hand the re- 
ligious manuscripts which otherwise 
might never have been preserved. 
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Some of these manuscripts were very 
artistically done, with beautiful col- 
ored designs called “illuminations” on 
each page. But production of books 
by this method was exceedingly slow. 

Some progress was made when men 
learned to carve words and pictures on 
blocks of wood, and to use these for 
printing on paper. This method was 
not satisfactory, though, because a 
separate block of wood had to be 
carved for each page. 

This difficulty was overcome when 
men learned to use movable type. In- 
stead of carving words on blocks of 
wood, they hit upon the idea of form- 
ing the letters of the alphabet on 
separate pieces of metal. These in- 
dividual letters were then placed to- 
gether to form words, lines, and pages, 
and were securely fastened in place. 
After a page had been printed from 
such type, the letters could be taken 
apart and put together again for use 
on following pages. This was a great 
improvement on the older method of 
printing from wooden blocks. 


Gutenberg Bible 


The first book printed from movable 
type was the famous Gutenberg Bible, 
issued at Mainz, Germany, about 1454. 
It was printed with such skill that 
it compares favorably with the finest 
books published today. The pages 
were adorned with beautifully colored 
designs in imitation of the books 
copied by hand. 

Less than 300 copies of the Guten- 
berg Bible were printed, however, and 
of this number only about 45 are 
known to be in existence today., These 
copies are now among the most treas- 
ured possessions of our largest li- 
braries. 

Within a few years after the in- 
vention of movable type, this new 
method of printing spread all over 
Europe. Presses were set up in nearly 
every important city. In ‘England, 
printing was introduced by William 
Caxton, who published books in Eng- 
lish instead of in Latin as did the 
printers in other countries. 

All the early books were printed on 
small presses run by hand. Although 
this was a great improvement over the 
method of copying books with pen 
and ink, it was still a slow process. 
As years went by, inventors turned 
their attention to devising presses 





EWING GALLOWAY 


A MODERN flat-bed press used for printing books 





which would print at faster speeds. 

The greatest progress along this line 
was made in the printing of news- 
papers in the United States. After 
the Civil War, for example, a press 
was developed which printed from a 
continuous roll of paper instead of 
from separate sheets. 

With this press,-the paper is fed 
between tylinders which resemble a 
clothes wringer on a washing machine. 
As the cylinders revolve, they print 
both sides of the paper at the same 
time. After it is printed, the paper is 


EWING GALLOWAY 
a young 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, as 
man, is shown operating a hand 


press 
then cut into the proper size for the 
pages of the newspaper and is auto- 
matically folded. 

Presses of this type can operate 
at extremely high speeds. A new 
press recently installed in Boston can 
print 120,000 full-sized newspapers in 
one hour. This is a speed of 33 papers 
every second. 

Inventors are now at work on an 
amazing new process which may bring 
about further important changes in 
the newspaper industry. They are 
perfecting the “facsimile newspaper.” 

This would be a small paper trans- 
mitted by FM (frequency modula- 
tion) radio. As the news was broad- 
cast from a radio station, the news- 
paper itself would drop automatically 
from the home radio receiver. Each 
home radio set would have its own 
supply of paper on which the news 
would be “printed” by radio. 

Such an invention may revolution- 
ize the newspaper industry. Giant 
presses might no longer be required to 
print the papers, nor newsboys to de- 
liver them. Although the facsimile 
newspaper has not yet been perfected, 
inventors say that the time is not far 
off when it will be available for every- 
one at reasonable cost. 





Pronunciations 


Pandit Nehru—pan’‘dit nay’rd0 

Haile Selassie—hi'lé sé-lahs’é 

pene Nagy—fé’rents nah’gé (g as in 
ge 

Lajos Dinnyes—lah’yés din’yés 

Addis Ababa—ahd’is ah’bah-bah 

Chapultepee—chah-pool’ta-pék 

Celebes—sél’é-béz 

Leyte—la'ta 

Lingayen—ling’ gah-yén’ 

Mindanao—min’dah-nah’6 

Palawan—pah-lah’wahn 

Panay—pah-nah’é 
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WIDE WORLD 


ADDIS ABABA, the capital of Ethiopia, is predominantly Christian. Mohammedanism is the religion in some parts of the country 


Ethiopia Makes Plans for Future 


Changes May Modernize the Nation and Increase Its Trade 


An airline and an emperor’s deter- 
mination are changing Ethiopia from 
a primitive country to a modern na- 
tion. It will take years to accomplish 
the job, of course, but remarkable 
progress has been made since 1941— 
when this east African kingdom was 
liberated and Emperor Haile Selassie 
returned to his throne. 

Five years earlier, in 1936, the an- 
cient and proud country had fallen 
to the Italians and Haile Selassie had 
fled. During his exile, the emperor 
made plans for developing his nation. 
He hired an international group of 
experts to return to Ethiopia with 
him and help modernize the country. 

The group included English army 
officers, Swedish doctors, Swiss engi- 
neers and hotel experts, and Ameri- 
cans experienced in banking, public 
health, foreign affairs, education, and 
aviation. If the plans these men have 
made are successful, Ethiopia can be- 
come a prosperous nation. 

Ethiopia’s history reaches back into 
‘early Biblical times. Certain of its 
tribes claim to be descended from Ham, 
a son of Noah; and some scholars be- 
lieve that the country was ruled by 
the Queen of Sheba almost 1,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. In spite 
of this long history, Ethiopia has not 
until recently had much contact with 
the outer world. Through the cen- 
turies foreign invaders—the Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Romans, Arabs, Brit- 
ish, and Italians—tried unsuccessfully 
to break through the rugged moun- 
tain barriers. Ethiopia gradually lost 
its coastal regions; and, when aerial 
warfare made it possible to overcome 
the mountains, Italy finally conquered 
the country. 

Geography has both helped and hin- 
dered Ethiopia. The mountains that 
kept out foreign armies also prevented 
trade with other nations. The few 
tourists and merchants who went into 


the country had to travel 40 days by 
boat and rail to get from Cairo, Egypt, 
to Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian capital. 
Part of this journey was across the 
Red Sea, where the temperature often 
reached 160 degrees. 

Inside Ethiopia the transportation 
was not much better. There were few 
highways and only one railroad. 
Native caravans sometimes required 
as much as a week to go 50 miles. 

An airline, built by American pilots, 
has changed this picture. The trip 
from Cairo to Addis Ababa now takes 
10 hours instead of 40 days. Remote 
parts of Ethiopia are within a few 
minutes travel-time of the capital. 

Planes are carrying in machinery, 
trucks, and many other items the 
natives need. They are also furnish- 
ing transportation for tourists—a de- 
velopment that cannot be overempha- 
sized. One of Haile Selassie’s most 
important plans is to make his country 
a vacation area that will rival Switzer- 
land, the Riviera, and the Canadian 
Rockies. 

Ethiopia is well suited for this role. 
Its scenery includes tropical valleys, 
majestic mountains, volcanos, and 
deserts. Although the country is near 
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the equator, the highlands have a cool, 
pleasant climate. Sportsmen can hunt 
“big game’”—elephants, lions, zebra, 
and antelope. 

Ethiopia has other resources. The 
varied climate and fertile soil can sup- 
port diversified farming, although, in 
the past, grazing and coffee-raising 
have been the chief agricultural occu- 
pations. Forests in the lowlands have 
many very valuable trees. The moun- 
tains contain a number of minerals 
and stones that can either be exported 
or used for industries at home, These 
resources include iron, platinum, mar- 
ble, salt, sulphur, copper, and mercury. 

Ethiopia covers an area of approxi- 
mately 350,000 square miles and is 
about the size of our three Pacific 
Coast states. It has a population of 
about 7,000,000. The people are di- 
vided into a number of tribes, each 
with its own customs and language. 
These tribes have lived together peace- 
ably for centuries, however, and edu- 
cation and improved transportation 
can unite them. 

In theory the emperor is an abso- 
lute ruler, but much of the governing 
power lies in a national legislature 
established in 1931. The king owns 
most of the land, and some observers 
believe these large holdings must be 
broken up into small farms owned by 


the people before agriculture can 


flourish. 

While Ethiopia has barely begun its 
long climb toward modernization, its 
people have shown that they can adopt 
new ideas quickly. They are building 
roads and replacing their caravans 
with cars and trucks. They are ex- 
panding their educational system, and 
they are substituting money for the 
old barter system which was the basis 
of their trade. Other reforms will 
come as the plans made by Haile 
Selassie and his experts are put into 
practice. 











































































: Study Guide} 


Hemispheric Defense 


1. What is the main purpose of Pregj. 
dent Truman’s suggested military pro. 
gram for the Western Hemisphere? 


2. How will this program be ca 
out, if it is approved by Congress? 


8. With what country in this hem, 
sphere is the United States already og. 
operating closely in regard to military 
equipment and methods? 


4. What recommendation was made jy 
the Act of Chapultepec for military ¢. 
operation in the Western Hemisphere? 


5. Has this proposal been carried out 
yet? 


6. Give three arguments made by pep. 
ams who approve of President Truman’s 
plan. 


7. List three arguments by those who 
are opposed to the plan. 


_8. According to some observers, w 
ae id = to ~ America will Se 
uce better results than the 
military aid? si 


1. What do you think is the strongest 
argument in favor of the President's 
plan? 

2. Which, in your opinion, is 
strongest argument against the plan? 


3. Are you personally in favor of the 
program, or do you oppose it? Explain 
your position. 


The Philippines 


1. When did the Philippine Islands be 
come an independent nation? 


2. In what ways were the isl 
damaged during World War II? — 


3. What progress have the Philippines 
made since they gained their freedom? 


4. Give three conditions which cause 
dissatisfaction among certain Filipinos 
at the present time. 


5. Name two ways in which the 
United States is helping the Philippine 
Republic. 





6. Do most Filipinos feel they wer 
held back while they were under our 
rule, or do they feel that they made 
progress? 

7. What are some of the principal 
tasks that lie ahead of the Philippines? 


Discussion 


1. In _ what ways do you think the 
United States can benefit from its friend 
ship with the Philippines? 

2. How can that country benefit from 
good relations with us? 


Miscellaneous 


1, What may become an _ important 
business in Ethiopia in the future? 
2. How were books “printed” before 
the first printing presses were invented? 


3. What recommendations were made —4 
by President Truman’s Advisory = 
mission on Universal Training r is : 
_ 4. List the main provisions in the Brit ” 
ish plan for giving India its freedom 

5. What is Brazilia? : 


6. How has the United States govel® 
ment reacted to the recent change in Ue 
government of Hungary? a 


7. How does the cost of aid we 
already given war-torn nations con 
with the amount we spent to win ¥ 
War II? 


_ 8. What experiments are being 1 
in Japan that may help solve the 
food problem? 





Outside Reading 


“Unfinished Business in the Pm 
pines,” by Louis H. Pink, Forew# 
fairs, January 1947. United States 
tions with the Philippines. 


“Independence Has Its Headaches, 
Jack Belden, Collier’s, March 29), 
Political and economic difficulties 
Philippines. A 
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